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FOREWORD 



The Title III Institutions of higher education and historically black 
colleges are particularly vulnerable to rapidly changing social aod economic 
forces. They are frequently besieged by a series of problems that often 
appear Insolvable. 

While many Title 111 institutions and historically black colleges are 
fighting to survive/there are examples of successful vocatianal education 
prugramf in these institutions. The characteristics of these successful pro- 
^raas . w not generally well knoi^n. Through this paper and four others in 
this wries, the National Center provides institutional personnel with a 
descrtiaon of pfograas and practices they can use to Improve vocational edu- 
cation programs at their institutions. 

The National Center expresses its appreciation to Dr. W. Vincent Payne the 
paper author. Dr. Payne is chairman and Professor. Department of Industrial 
Education and Technology, Virginia State University. Petersburg, Virginia. 

In addition, the National Center expresses its appreciation to Ur. Melvin 
Miller, the reviewer for Dr. PayneU paper. Dr. Miller is Professor and 
Director, School of Occupational and Adult Education, OUahoma State 

University, 

Valuable assistance In selecting the prograas and the paper authors was 
provided by Mr. Rayford L. Harris. Virginia State "^ivetsityr Dr. W. 
Miller, university of Missouri-Columbia; Dr. Delores Robinson, Florida 
State University; Dr. Bernardo Sandoval, Los Angeles Unified School District, 
a.ul Dr. Stev« Van Ausdle. Walla Walla Community College. Washington. 

The National Center is Indebted to tlie staff members wl»o worked on the 
Ktudv. The study was conducted in the Information Systems Division, Dr. Joel 
MaglL^s, AssociaL Director. Dr. Floyd U McKinney, Senior Research Special- 
ist served as Project Director and Oscar Potter as Graduate Research Asso- 
ciate. Dr. McKinney, a former secondary vocational education teacher, holds a 
Ph.D. m vocational education from Michigan State University. He has served 
an a university coordinator, of graduate vocational education programs and as a 
aivlslon director in • state department of education. Mr. Potter Is a doc- 
t,rar4.idldate In agrlcultural*«iucation at The .Ohio State ««i^«^i«^y 
a M.A. in agricultural education from the University of Florida and a M.A, in 
administration and supervision Hm Florida Atlantic University. /Jtjy 
servt^d as project secretary and Janet Ray served as word f*^""**"*"?!"*^"* ^ 
Foxl Uralng provided technical «ditii« and final mditorial review of the paper 
was provided by Constance Paddis of the National Center's Editorial Services 
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Professional Developaent Sealnar for Faculty and Staf^ 

Mildred F, Johnson 
Cheyney University of Pennsylvania 



Robert E. Taylor 
l^ecutive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education . 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

This paper reviews and describes the characteristics of successful voca- 
tional education programs at Virginia State University. The primary audience 
for this paper is developing institutions and historically black colleges* A 
secondary audience is those vocational educators and administrators «ho^a^e 
especially conc^rnwi with prograai Improv^ent. By communicating to 
the successful features of Virginia State University's prograas. It Is hoped 
that othei Institutions will be able to offer prograas more relevant to labor 
market needs and more sensitive to the needs -of Individuals. 

The continuing growth and demand for new technological and vocational 
education prograis In Virginia and the nation have presented a challenge to 
Virginia State University, Virginia State University is a developing institu- 
tion and historically black college fulfilling its role as one of the two 
land-^rant Institutions In the state. 

The vocational education progress at the Virginia State University began 
on a small scale, but have thrived and grown through the years In spite of 
many handicaps. The programs now serve the educational needs of the state, 
nation, and some international areas. 

The undergraduate vocational education prograas include agriculture educa- 
tion, business education, home economics education Industrial ««« «<^«"f^^°' 
industrial technology, and vocational-industrial education (trade and Indus^ 
trial). P:ach of these areas, with the exception of Industrial hnology, has 
a >^raduate counterpart offering master's degrees. A post-master's degree, the 
Cer'tutcate of Advanced Graduate Study (CAGS) in vocational/ technical educa- 
tion, 18 also offered by the Department of Industrial Education and 
Technology. . ' 

The vocational education programs at Virginia State 
opportunities for success to students with enriched educational backgrounds 
and to those with some deficiencies because of inadequate prior preparation. 
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CHAPTER I 
IflTHODUCTXON 

This 'paper reviews and describes the characteristics of ©uccesaful voca- 
tional education programs at Virginia State University. The primary audience 
f ,r this paper Is developing institutions and historically black colleges. A 
secondary audience is those vocational educators and administrators who are 
fspeclally concerned with prograw iaproveaent. By cooaunicating to readers 
the successful features of Virginia State University's programs, it is hoi»8d 
th.it other institutions will \he able to offer progrims more relevant to labor 
market needs and more sensitive to the nee4s of individuals. 

Virginia State University 
Virginia State University, situated in Chesterfield County at Ettrick, was 
founded on 6 March I8b2. when the Virginia Ugislature passed a bill to char- 
f.r. the Virginia Nornial and Collegiate Institute (Toppin 19B2). In.October 
lH»j, eighteen months after th6 charter became law, classes started in a brick 
houne standing on thirty-three .acres of land that had >en purchased for 
$l),'iuu. m its first acadeaic year, the university (then Institute) bad 126 
students, sevetr^aculty aeaberi. and a two hundred-book library (Virginia 

Matt; University 19»3«). 

The institution was divided into three departaents^-acadailc^ normal, and 
college. The acadeaic departwsnt m a two-year college pr«p«racory progrw, 
which Included work slailar to that of a high school. The norwl departiMot 
was a three-year progras, coablning grade school and high achool natters with 
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«iaphdtil4 on wubjecti preparing a person tu become a teacher. The t'our-year 
college program was auch nore advanced than the academic or normal and led to 
a bachelor'j degree (Toppln 1983). The curricula at the time includea courses 
in history, Latin, grammar, philosophy, physiology, and music— all of which 
were d&ei^ned to serve the academic, personal, and social aspirations of black 
citiJens (Virginia State University i983b). ^ 

Virginia State Unlve,rslty now has more than four thousand st«jideats 
enrolled in thirty-two departments, 225 faculty raeiabers, thirty buildings, a 
1 tbrary of more than two htm^ed thousand books and some three hundr»id thou-- 
sand microfilm Items, a $31,000,000 biennial budget, and bUU acres UOU on the 
main campus, AOO on the University farm) (Toppln I9b3). It Is fully accred- 
ited by the Virginia State Board of Education, the Southern Association ot 
Colleges and Schools (the university has been a member since 19^7), and the 
Natiomii Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

Many predominantly black institutions of higher education located in 
southern and border states were granted land-grant status under the Second 
Morrill Act of 1890. However, Virginia State University (then Virginia Nonaal 
and Industrial tustltute) did not becocw a land-grant institution until 1920. 
In that year the state legislature transferred the one-third portion of land- 
>5rant funds for blacks from Hampton Institute, which had been receiving them 
since 1872, to Virginia State University, The other two-thirds were received 
by Virginia Polytechnic Institute ano State University (then Virginia Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College) (Brunner 1962). Virginia State University ini- 
tiated land-grant prograw in agriculture, mechanical arts, home economics, 
.ind commerce (known as business in the initial stage), atld directed its, 
resources toward the fulflllaent of the land-g?ant mission (Norbrey I9d3), 

.2 
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Ea..h Und-graht division contributed signif icaatXy to the growth of 
Virginia State University. Tvo najor factors helped t6 account for |hls 
growth— the designation of the institution as a land-grant college; awl 
(2) the growing need in the nation for persons trained in agriculture, com- 
merce, industries, and hooe econoaics (ibid., p. 20). 

Mission Ststeaent 

Asjerlca's first fully-supported four-year institution of "higher learning 
for blacks, Virginia State, is a conprehensive university and is one of two 
land-grant institutions in the Connonwealth of Virginia. Its mission is to 
promote and sustain academic prograias that integrate instruction, research, 
and extension— public service in a design most responsive to the needs and 
endeavors of the Individuals and groups within its scope of influence. Mind- 
ful of Us heritage and Its tradition of eminent concern for the welfare and 
progress of all peoples, the university welcomes and extends its resources to 
all who merit than and to all who would strive for academic excellence, what- 
ever their national, racial, ethnic, or religious affiliation. Ultimately, 
Che university Is dedicated to the promotion of knowledgeable, perceptive, an< 
humane cit Izens— secure in their; self-awareness , equipped for personal ful- 
fillment, sensitive to the needs and aspirations of others, and committed to 
a^suralng productive roles In a challenging and ever-changing global society 
(Virginia State University 1983c). 

Vocational Education Programs 

AS indicated In Its mission statalfnt, Virginia State University is a 
comprehensive university. Thus, it offers varied curricula and programs to 
Its constituents and, of necessity, hat many conponents with unique 
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characterlattca and objectives. In a slailar aanner, the conprehenalve 
vocatiuoal education progm it coaposed of varied disciplines with distinct 
Identities. The successful features of each of these disciplines — nanely, 
agriculture, business education and office cganageaent, hoae economics , indus-^ 
trial arts, industrial technology, and tt,Ae and industrial education — will be 
described separately. All prograos are housed in the School of Agriculture 
and Applied Sciences, with the exception of business aiucation and office man- 
agenent, which is housed in the School of Business* The teachei? education 
aspects of the programs are coordinated through the Center for Teacher Educa- 
tion Services In the School of Education. 



CH/VFTEK 2 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Thf Department of Agriculture offers four-year professional oegree pro- 
grams designed to serve highly motivated individuals, male or fem^^le, from 
rural or urban centers. The faculty members are highly trained professionals 
wlio condu.n research and teach at both undergraduate and graduate levels, ' ^ 

An Important aspect of the Department of Agriculture at Virginia State 
University Is the close student-faculty relationship, which greatly enhances 
the teaching-learning process. Research and demonstration projects are con- 
ducted on a 416-acrt; farra, which is also utilized for practical instruction in 
,iv^r leu 1 c are. 

The department goal Is to offer students the most up-to-date and relevant 
knowled,v',e possible that will enable thoB to becorae highly employable in their 
special fields and become enlightened and responsible professional leaders in 

Degree Offerings in Agriculture 
Thf department offers bachelor of science degrees in five options: 
(I) agricultural business and economics; (2) agricultural education; C3) agri- 
ruitural mechanization; (4) animal and pre-vetefWT&ry science; and (5) plant, 
soil, and environmental science. A master of sclVnce or master of education 
dt'gree can be earned in agricultural education. 
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r i cu i t u r^LJL'jgAill ^-^. .^"^ Economic s 

This curriculum emphasizes public policy, rural development . anU uuviron- 
mental economics in addition to the economics of production, processing, and 
marketing of agricultural products. Graduates in this field are prepared to 
take a variety of Jobs in business management, wholesale' and retail marketing, 
banki!\g, and research, as foreign service officers, communication specialists, 
and other types of positions with governmental agencies and private or^janlza- 
tions that require expertise In econanlcs and statistics. 

Agricultural Ed ucation 

The agricultural education curriculum is designed to prepare undergraduate 
students for careers as teachers of vocational education in agriculture. The 
broad foundation of required technical and supporting courses also qualifies 
students for positions In agricultural business, in Industry, and In agencies 
of state and federal governments, such as the Cooperative Extension Service. 

Aj^r i c-u 1 tural Mechanization 

This curriculum emphasizes the practical application of technology to 
.Krlculture. It prepares students for careers in technical and managerial 
pcsltljns vrith mechanized agricultural Industries, and as secondary school 
tea.:her8 of agricultural mechanics. The program of study includes^ gens;J^ 
.grlcultural nu-chanlcs. agricultural power and machinery, agricultural build- 
ings, sou and water management, rural electrification, and processing agri- 
iiiitural products. 

An i mnl jHidJ^-^V eterlnary Sci ence 

This curriculum otters students courses in animal husbandry, dairy s;H- 
..nce. poultry science, animal nutrition, and related courses that emphasize 
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tht? application of scientific principles to livestock production, processing, 
tnarketln«, and research. There Is sufficient flexibility in the program to 
.assist tht« ftudent prepa-rlng tor a sci -ntiflc career In veterinary medicine, 
as w«U as th»j student seeking Iraraedlatc eaployioent in such positions a« 
research specialists, extension agents, or other positions in government or 
private Industry. 

H 1 ant . Soily Water, and Environmental Science 

This curriculum provides preparation in the production and management of 
t leld crops, the conservation of soil and water resources, and for careers as 
soil scitMitlsts with the U.S. Department of Agriculture, The environmental 
^i.i»Mict- option enables students to prepare for educational and public service 
positions dealing with environmental quality and protection. 

Students who pursue master of science or master of education degrees in 
agricultural education may choose a minor field that is justified by their 
•»ducational objectives. 

Recruitment in the Agricultural Program 
An AKrlculturt^ Alumni Chapter was established in 1982 to raise funds to 
strengthen and support agricultural programs at Virginia State University. 
Object Ivfs adopted by tht- chapter are (I) to recruit agricultural students; 
(.:; to establish a scholarship fund for agricultural stuaents with contribu- 
t ioiiri fnxa alumni, the corporate sector, and other sources; C3) to provide 
fufulH tor agricultural program development; and (4) to recognize achievements 
.,f agricultural alumni at an Annual Recognition Banquet. Thus far, more than 

has been donated by agriculture alumni and friends toward an initial 
fund-raising go.il of $2 5,UUU. 
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The Agricultural Alumni Chapter Is also a major curaponcnt ut the agricul- 
tural student recruitment atrat«gy for the Coomon wealth of Virginia. The 
state Is divided into alumni recruitment districts^ each having a recruitment 
team comprised of volunteer aijrlcultural alumni and a designated team leader. 
These district recruitment teams are supported by material. Information, and 
personal appearances of agricultural faculty members. The Agriculture />lumni 
Recruitment Network refers potential agriculture students to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. An alumnus of Virginia State University who received a 
bachelor's degree in agricultural education from this Institution and who cur- 
rently Is president of a community college In the state is also president of 
thf local Agriculture Aluranl Chapter, His dedication and influence are posi- 
tive factors in the recruitiuv^nt effort for the agricultural program. 

Retention in the Agricultural Program 
Retention In the program is a problem with certain high-risk freshmen and 
with some upper-level students. Due to a functional counseling program and 
student advisement plan, many students who probably would discontinue their 
education remain in the program and graduate. 

Stude nt Placement 

Many graduates of the Virginia State University agricultural programs have 
been highly successful in obtaining responsible positions ot U-adershlp In 
,agrlculture-related or other fields. Some are teachers of vocational agricul- 
turf the secondary level; many are college professors. One graduate Is a 
prt-Hldent of a community college in Virginia; one Is a former state director 
ot tl... Formers Home Administration, and one Is deputy director of the kocke- 
teller Koundatlon. Many graduates are employed by the federal Hoveriment as 
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^ t*cltMitlHt» or administrators, and a number of graduates are mpioyed by 

private industries. 
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;iEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS bSuCATION AND OFFICE MANAGEMENT 



The Department of Business Education and Office Management provides 
experiences to students enrolled In its various programs so that they can 
acquire coroputence In basic office practices. Opportunities to work with 
electronic typewriters, word processings equipoent (including the IBM display 
writer), computer terminals, microcomputers, and attendant software are 
provided. 

Students preparij\g for teaching and/or occupational practice in 
Hecretarlal/admlnistrative support careers are provided with an intensive 
culminating sLuulatlon program entitled Model Office. Here, students become 
involved in the office systems and procedures studied in prior yefrs. 

Although all business education and office management majors develop com- 
puter literacy competencies, those preparing to teach data processing take a 
minimum of i'i,;htfen semester hours of courses in the field, including at least 
three progriiromlng languages and business applications. 

fn ^ttldltion to thi.' specialized skills, all students are provided with a 
solid toundatlon in the business administration common body of knowledge, 
obj.-. lives of the Uepartmcnt f>f Business Education and Office ?<ianagement 
jiiclud*- the foUowlii^: 

o Preparation of students for service as business ed.jcatlon teachers, with 
opportunity to become certified In the following areas: general otfice 
procedures, stenography, and data processing 

o ^'reparation of students for careers In administrative support services 
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o Incre«»e In itudaat** jwareneaa of eaployflfent opportunities ami career 
quaXlflcaildns in bu«in«M teachar education and office administ ration 

Degree Offarioga In Ruainaaa Education and Office Managcaunt 
The department offers four undergraduate prograas, each ot which leads to 
the bachelor of acience degree, and two options for a roaster's degree. For. 
persons interested in teaching business st^jects, the department provides 
undergraduate majors in (1) business education/ general office procedures; 
(2) business education/ stenography; and <3) business education/ data pro- 
ceasing. For persons interested In careers in support areas, the department 
provides a fourth major In office administration. A graduate student may work 
coward a roaster of science or master of education degree In buslnesf 
education. 

Business Education/Cfeoeral Office Procedures 

This curriculum prepares students for service as business education teach- 
ers, with the opportunity to become certified In the areas of general ottice 
procedures, stenography, and data processing. In the second s^aester of the 
sophomore year, observation and field experiences are provided to give the 
business education student an opportunity to survey the field of business 
teacher education. This professional educational activity allows the prospec- 
tive teacher of business subjects to have a supervised, on-the-job, teaching- 
learning experience. 

Businesa Education/Off ic» Adwiaiat ration 

This curriculum provides a comprehensive foundation In business admini- 
stration, capped by specialised studies in office administration, syatma, and 
practices. Through office simulation in a model office classroom, the student 
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is provided the opportunlcy to apply knowledge and skills to practical work 
situations. Students are encouraged to participate in work experience pro- 
,',raas in order to acquire needed experience tor entrance into the field of 
otUce administration. 

The office administration progrm Is structured to pe rait students to 
pursue employwent In a variety of business settings, such as banking, public 
administration, education, or others. 

The graduate offerings In the Departnent of Business Education and Office 
:ian«»gea«nt are flexible enough to meet the individual student's professional 
and personal needs. S.udents may take courses that will prepare them (I) to 
teach In secondary and vocational schools, comnunlty, Junior, and senior col- 
leges; (2) to coordinate and supervise business and office education in a 
state, city, or county school systeoj; (3) to teach or supervise a business and 
office education program in an adult education school or In a nonschool envir- 
onment; and (4) to teach office occupations education prograns for in-school 
youth with special needs. 

Recrultaent in the Business Education 
and Office Managetnent Program 

students are recruited by faculty members who work closely with the Future 
BuHim.'ss Leaders of America (FBU). the business education student organiza- 
tion, in the surrounding area of the campus. Faculty members also maintain 
contact with former students, who assist in the recruiting effort. 

^ V, Retention of Students in Business Educacion 

srudents in the Business Education and Office Management Program are given 
lntenaive^f«aividuall«ed counseling as they progress in their respective pro- 
grams. Additionally, the department has been successful in retaining students 
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by placing tUm on jobs via « cooperative educaClon arrai^ettenC wlch busi- 
nesses. Industries, and governaental Installations through the University 
Cooperative Education and Pl«c«ent Office. In addition to acquiring expejl- 
ences In the real world of work, the students earn money to help support tKeir 
education. 

Placeaent of Business Education and Office Managewent graduates 
The success rate In the placement of graduates froia this departjaent has 
been excellent. The responsible positions that many of the graduates hold are 
indicative of this. One graduate is the director of vocational education In a 
nearby county. Others hold teaching positions at several levels of 
education — secondary, vocational-technical. centers, and institutions of higher 
education. 

a 
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CMAPTER 4 
DEPARTM£MT OF HUMAN EOOLOGY 

The Home Ecoaailcs Education Prograi at Vlcsinia State Univeraity, adiUtt- 
Istered through the Departawnt of Huaan Ecology, prepare, studcuta for careers 
In education, business, and research. In preparation for the teaching of 
vocational ho» econoalcs, at udet^ta «it understand the relationship of all 
aspects of faally living, including child development. Therefore, the child 
developnent laboratory Is a vital component In the department. This labora- 
tory operates as an Integral part of the training of students majoring in the 
area. The laboratory offers an opportunity for students to study and under- 
stand the Interrelationships of the physlcU, mental, emotional, and aoclal 
growth of young children. The program is enhanced significantly by the par- 
ticipation of the preschoolers' parents in progrmaing efforts. 

The general objectives of the Department of Human Ecology are as follows; 

o To prepare students capable of ameliorating the psychological, 
sociological* and physiological development and well-being of 
individuals and TTamilies 



o To offer op^ftnrtties for students to develop, professional caipetendes 
that will aid them in improving and utilising available human and non- 
human resources to enhance individual and family life 

o To prepare students with professional competencies necessary for employ- 
nent In certain aapects of social services, lecondary achooU, coopera* 
tlve cKtenaion, industry, and husineaa-relatad areas of hm»a ecology 

o To develop and ei^age in reaearch activities related to hi«an ecology in 
fulfilling the mission of a laad-grant ihatitution 
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The d«p«rtncnc otUf two uiMl«rgr«dtt«t« tfegriitta, with several conceatra- 
elOQA In one— (1) the hoM cQonoaie* tducAClon curriculum; and (2)';he hone 
ecoaoBlc* end butinefs currl^ua tilth concent rat ions In (a) liaaily, child, 
and coammlty attrvicet; (b) £oo4i and^ nutrition; (c) housing and interior 
design; (d) nani^eaent dietetic^; and (e) textiles and clot'.lng. Graduate 
prograas leading to the aaster of science or waster ol: education degrees are 
also offered In home economics education with options In teacher education, 
add extension education. 

Hoae Economics Education 

This currlculua prepares students to a«et requlrenents established by the 
^ Vocational Division of the U.S. Department of Education as well as the stanr 
' dards of the Virginia Oepartnent of Education. The Uepartoent of Human Ecol- 
ogy cooperates with the university's Center for Teacher Education Services for 
the Implementation of Its student teaching program. Recommendations for stu- 
dent teaching are contingent upon students successfully completing all pre- 
scribed courses In home economics education, as well as meeting the same 
university prerequisites as listed under admission to the teacher education 
program. The students who complete this program are prepared, for employment 
In secondary schools, the Cooperative Extension Service, and other govern- 
nental and private agencies. 

Homa Economics and Bualnmss 

This curriculum prepares students for positions in business, research, 
Industry, cooperative extenaioo, and certain aspects of social services. 0>vr 
cencr/itlons and management dietetics in foods afirTtulTtTOn W^ 
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fcqulrentjnts of ihc Aaetlcan Dietetics Aasoclatlon. In addition, graduated io 
foods and nutrition are eligible for appointaent to dietetic Internships 

♦ 

approved by the Aaerlcan Dietetics Association. 

Research in the Huaan Ecology Department 
Faculty nenbers o£ the department aiul researchers employed by Cooperative 
Agricultural Research are actively involved in research concerned with nutri- 
tion and housing. Research activities have also been institute in the inter- 
national arena through the Bureau of Economic Research and Development CBERD), 
These research activities have been conducted primarily in West and Central 
Atrici (Ghana and Malawi), The major emphasis of the research programs has 
been on facilitating the involvement of women in development issues* Under- 
graduate and graduate students are afforded opportunities to work with 
researchers on domestic and International projects. 

Recruitment in Human Ecology 
A Hystematlc approach to recruitment has been in operation within the 
department for many years. An annual career day is sponsored on the campus 
tor hi^h Hrhool and university students to Infora them of the program offet- 
ings and career opportunities in hOman ecology. Also, faculty members and 
studentK visit high schools with members of the university's Office of Admis- 
sions, or upon requests from schools, to discuss the role of home economics ir 
tlie world of work. Brochures and fact sheets describing the various programs 
«r»' distributed to Interested students on these visits. Additionally, home 
iM'OMoraics education students are actively involved in the Future Homemakers of 
America Student Federation. This activity affords opportunities for high 
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school students to visit the caapus and interact with students preparing to 
teach in public schtMjls. 

Retention of Students in the Huaian Ecology fr ograns 
Alter students enter a progrwi, they are assigned advisors who work with" 
that to ensure successful placement and adjustment. Within the past ten 
years, the department has beei^able to retain between 30 to 90 percent of the 
students entering as frestiien. Additionally, within that same' span of time, 
fifteen to twenty-seven students per year have graduated at the undergraduate 
level, and four to seven student* per year at the graduate level. 

Plat^'ta^pt of Students Who Complete Human Ec ology Programs 
Many former students have moved into successful careers in teaching, mer- 
chandising, food service, dietetics, community service, ^©operative extension, 
and 9tn.v- areas. A followrup study was conducted by the department in 1^152. 
The purpose of the study was to determine employment status, location of 
employment, and graduate data. 

Two hundred sixty-three questionnaires were sent to human ecolony majors 
who graduat«l from the department between 196» and 198U. Of this number,, 
ninety-two, or 34.9 percent, responded. Analysis of the data revealed that 39- 
percent had earned the master of science, master of arts, or master of educa- 
tion degrees. One percent had earned a doctoral degree. Further, of those 
responding, 28,4 percent were enrolled in graduate school on a full-time or 
part-time basis, with 2 percent enrolled in doctoral programs. U was inter- 
esting to note that 14 percent were engaged in business careers with large 
corporations, sueh at Ge«eral MiU., Jterox Corporation, Harriot. Aetna Insur- 
ance Company, and others. Twelve percent were employed In health services and 
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consumer services. Other areas of eaployoent Included federal and state 
govermaents. The data also revealed that 73 percent of those responding were 
omplov'-a in the state of Virginia, and H.l percent in the District of 
Columbia and the Virgin Islands (Virginia State University 1983d). 

Implications of this study are as follows; (1) graduates who received 
education at Virginia State University In the Departaent of Human Ecology are 
making worthwhile contributions to the state and nation as elvdenced by the 
posjltlons they hold in education, health services, business, and state and 
federal govertwents; and (2) the mission of the Institution and the objectives 
of the department are being met, as evidenced by the broad areas of employment 
in which the graduates are engaged. 
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CUAVTER 5 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND TECHNOLOGY 

Tiie Depart«eiit of Indastrial fi4oc»«ioft «»d T«<*nology at Virginia State 
University offers three und#.rgr«du«te degree programs. Tbe undergraduate 
degree prugraas are In industrial arts education, industrial technology, and 
trade and industrial technology. The department also offers two prograas 
leading to graduate degrees^-iMSter of science or master of arts in industrial 
education. The Certificate of Advanced Graduate Study (CAGS) in vocational- 
technical education is the only post-naster's degree prograa offered at the 
university. The remainder of this chapter will discusskhese degree prograas. 

Industrial Arts 
Industrial Arts Education Curriculun 

The Industrial Arts Education Program is designed to prepare persons to 
teach industrial arts at the junior^and senior high school levels. The coope- 
tenciea developed during the four-year period of study include knowledge and 
.inderstandlng 6f industry and technology— two major "components of our society. 
The laboratory courses include the development of sltllls and understanding in 
such areaa as metals, plastics, woodnorking , construction, manufacturing, 
electronics, drafting, and graphic communications. Students have the oppor- 
tunity to be creative and innovative as they learn the art of teaching* 

The primary objectives of the industrial arts program are as follows! 

o Prepare students for te&hli^ careers in junior and senior high schools. 
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o Provide scudents with experiences to «ake theo knowledgeable abdut^^. 
recent devclopaents in the industrial/ technological field. 

o Ptepare capable students who desire to do advanced study. 

Recruifeat in the Indust^jial Arts Education Prograo 
A variety of techniques are eaploj^ed in the recruitment of students for 
the Industrial arts program. These Include visits to schools in the proxitaity 
of the untvetstty by faculty aeabers and by students who ara currently 
enrolled. -During these visits, the nature of the prograw, advantages of the 
ceachii^ profession, and prospects for eaploynent after graduation are dis- 
cussed with interested students. Brochures and fact sheets are also distrl- 
butaJ to students and guidance counselors at these schools. 

Another effective sethod of recrultwent is the cooperation of the depart- 

t 

taent with other institutions of higher education In the state that offer 
Industrial arts prograas. through the Virginia Industrial Arts Teacher Kdu- 
c at Ion Council. This organization prepares and distributes brochures pro- 
viding Inforiaatlon on Industrial arts teacher education prograns nt the aeaber 
Institutions. 

The Industrial Arts Education Service of the state department of education 
has also been helpful in recrultnent through public service announcenMints con- 
cerning industrial arts teachit^ on radio and television. Additionally, the 
university annually hosts a r^ional conference of the Atserican Industrial 
Arts Student Association (AZASA). The conference brings several hundred 
industrial arts high school students to the campus, and S':.ia€ of these students 
enroll In the industrial arts prograa after they graduate fro« high schooi. 
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Uttcntion in the IwittatriaX Arta Prograa 
As In other progrMS in the departaent, each Industrial arts education 
student Is assigned an advisor, who works closely with the student throughout 
Hts or her period ot study at the university. Between I97y_ai^ IVau there 
w«re 163 students enrolled in the prograa. Of these, 80 students, or 49 per- 
cent, received the bachelor of science degree in industrial arts education. 
There are currently 41 students enrolled in the prograa, 

Placeaent of Industrial Arts Education Graduates 
The placement rate of Industrial arts majors upon graduation is excellent. 
There are generally several job offers for each graduate. This is due to the 
fact that the students have completed a prograa of. high calibre, and the fact 
that there Is a chronic shortage of industrial arts teachers In Virginia and 
nationwide. 

Within recent years, five graduates of Virginia State University who were 
Industrial arts teachers were nominated as the Virginia Industrial Arts 
T.i;acher of the Year (in different years). Two were selected for that honor. 

Industrial Technology 
The Industrial technology program, which leads to a nonteachlng bachelor 
.if science degree, has the highest enrollment In the Uepartaent of Industrial 
EdMcatlon and Technology, With a department enrollment of 25» undergraduate 
students. 156 students (or 60 percent) are enrolled in some area of industrial 
Le|hnology. The curriculum provides for thre e options—automotive technology, 
drafting technology, and electronics technology. It is not unusual for grad- 
uates of the Industrial technology prograa to find positions as Junior 
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engineer*, technical advlnorpj aad supervi*iors. and tu jaove rapidly Into 
niddle-sanageaent situations in industry and guvernoent. 
The objectives of the progran are as follows: 

o Provide fundaaental theories and practical eJiperlences for students 
planning careers as pifofesaioaat technologists in autuaotiye, drafting, 
and electronics areas 

o Introduce new concepts and develoiwents through courses in Industrial 
technology 

o Provide required elective courses in business adiainistratlon for devel- 
oping managerial and supervisory^ skills 

o Meet the general educational requirenents for the Bachelor of Science 
degree . , 

Laboratory courses are stressed in each technology. Stodunts are required 
to spend one summer, or not less than nine weeks duriivg a regular semester, as 
an Intern In their speciality field* 

Students enrolled in industrial technology may participate in the Coopera- 
tive Education prograa at the university. Although cooperative education Is 
not mandatory, It is strongly recoomended to technology majors. The oppor- 
tunity, to use theory and to practice techniques in actual situations enhances 
the students' ability to apply their skills after graduation. 

Curriculum Offerings in Industrial Technology 

A utomotive Technology 

This curriculum is designed to qualify graduates as junior engineers and 
production managers in the autonotive industry. The major technical courses 
are lecture and laboratory oriented to give the student a sound theoretical 
background and hands^On experiences in the most recent autoaotive 
developotents* 
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prat t ing Technology 

The drafting technology curriculum is designed to qualify graduates as 
drafting technologists in aajor industries and governmental agencies. The 
content of the drafting technology curriculum is structured to provide the 
student with a balance of knowledge and skills in the mechanical and archi- 
tectural jinases of drafting. Through laboratory exercises and problems, the 
student develops competencies in oultlview projection, graphical solutions, 
m.itHrlais select ion, and use of critical fits for interchangeability , creative 
design, development of working drawing sets, and other topics required to 
prepare the individual with a sound base for application. 

E lectronics Technology 

This curriculum is design^ to qualify graduates as field engineers, 
researihers, and production managers in the electronics industry. The major 
area of concentration is to investigate the basic theories and practices in 
. (.mraunicatlon devices and systems using vacuum tubes and solid state technol- 
o^.y, Experience in instrumentation, industrial electronics, and digital com- 
puter principles are provided as a major unit of the electronics program. 
Individual design projects are required in circuit analysis and other instruc- 
tional units. 

Recruitment of Industrial Technology Students 
Many students in the industrial technology program are recruited through 
thv normal channels, such as faculty visits to high schools and community 
coUuKt's, distribution of brochures and fact sheets to high school guidance 
..mnselors. and In conjunct ion with activities of the university's Office of 
AdmlsslonH. A high percentage of the students are recruited from the pool of 
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un4ecUred najors. who h«ve not decided upon a major field of study wtieii they 
enter the ttoiversity. Other students tmnsfer from other departaents on the 
cmpue when they learn about the prograo and the success ot its graduates. 



Retentioo In the Induatrial Technology Program 
In spite of the higher level of aatheaatlca required for the industrial 
te-.hnology prograa. the retention rate has been very good. Between i^lo and 
1980, there were 277 atudenta enrolled in the several areas of concentration. 
Of these, 131 (or 47 percent) c«ipleted the requireaents for the bachelor of 
science degree. 

Placement of Industrial Technology Graduates 
Students who graduate froa the industrial technology prograa are in high 
demand by business, Industry, and governaent. For exaaple, a student who com- 
pleted the automotive technology prograa in the soamer of I9b3 was employed by 
a major automobile manufacturer at a beginning salary of ;?2&,713. It should 
be pointed out that he had previously been affUiated with the corporation as 
a cooperative education student during his period of study at the University. 
A few of the firms and agencies that aaploy graduates of the industrial tech- 
nology program are; Allied Chemical Corporation, DuPont, E.l. deNemours and 
Company, International Business Machines Corporation, Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, Inc.. Norfolk and Western Railway Company; 
Phillip Morris USA, Reynolds Metals Company, Buick Division of General Motors 
Corpr)ratlon, Kennedy Space Center, and many others. 

Trade an d Induttrial Education (Vocational-Indu strial Education) 
The vocatlonal-lnduatrial education program Is the other undergraduate 
ntferlog for the preparation of t^achtrs In the Department ot Industrial 
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Kducatlou and Technology. A student in this prograo may earn a bachelor of 
science degree in vocational-Industrial education with a concentration in 
-ettirer autooottve oiechdhlcs fiducTtlon, cosmetology education, drafting educa- 
tion, or electronics education. The curriculum for the program is designed to 
levelop cowpetencies for the graduates to teach trade or technical suDjects in 
chelr respectiv*^^ areas of concentration in vocational-technical centers, 
Industry, or governaental installations. 

Th«? students enrolled in this program take the same technical courses as 
those enr«>Ued in the technology program, with the exception of those in cos- 
nMftolugy education. All of the concentrations are designed to help students 
develop a sound educational philosophy, effective methods and techniques of 
teachlnp,, and techniques for evaluating the effectiveness of. their teaching. 

Thf cosm«'tolo«y prograa is unique in that it is the only four-year program 
at an institution of higher education for the preparation of teachers of cos- 
metology. Many of the students who enter the progr^ as freshmen hold a 
license Issued by the Virginia State Board of Examiners of Professional Hair- 
dressers (recrilved while still In high school). If they do not hold such a 
UrenHe. they are required to obtain it prior to their field exper^.ence as a 
♦4tjdent teacher. 

Many of Che courses in vocational-industrial education are offered for 
pra4:t icing teachers who have technical skill and knowledge but lack the meth- 
ods and techniques for effective teaching. Also, the state board of education 
r»'qulres that teachers who do not hpld a degree take a specific! number of 

cnW^^.v courses to be endorsed In their field of specialization. The depart- 

« 

m«Mit offers courses for this purpose. 
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Another way in which the departaent serves vocational teachers of trade 
and industrial education is through cooperation with the university's School 
of Continuing Education, which offers a bachelor of individualized study (alS) 
degree based on previous college work, courses taken in the military service, 
and on life experiences related to the teacher's specialieed area. Faculty 
members evaluate portfolios prepared by such vocational teachers in terms of 
the quality of the courses taken previously, and of the life experiences. 
Several teachers have earned the BIS degree and are currently enrolled in the 
master's program in industrial education. 

Recruitment and Retention In Vocational-Industrial Education 
Students for this program are recruited by visits of faculty members to 
vocational-technical centers, comprv'henslve high schools, and ccomunlty col- 
leges. Although there is not a fonaal articulation agreement with the commun- 
ity colleges, the majority of the courses taken there 4re accepted in one of 

the concentrations* 

Due to the fact that they are counseled carefully and are highly moti- 
vated, the majority of the students who enroll in the program rtaaaln to 
rtcelve a degree. 

Placement of Vocational-Industrial Education Graduates 
Many of the students who complete this program take positions as teachers 
in vocational-technical centers. This is particularly true of the students 
who complete the program with a concentration in cosmetology. The fact that 
they have earned a bachelor of science degree and have the technical skills 
and knowledge gives then a definite advantage for employment. 
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Cfdiftc Proffg— fl in Indttttrlal Education and TechnoXogy 
The Deparcaent of Industrial Education and Technology offers two prograos 
l«adlitK to graduate degrees— (1) waster of science or master of education in 
l.idustri.U uducatlon ur (2) thi! Certificate of Advanced Graduate Study <CAtiSJ 
in vocational-technical education. 

The graduate program In Industrial education Is designed to assist persona 
in the fields of Industrial arts, vocational, and technical education to 
upgrade thaaselves as teachers, to qualify for positions of a supervisory 
nature, or to qualify as Industrial cooperative training coordinators. 
The objectives of the Industrial education prograo are as follows: 

o Assist Industrial education teachers In the formulation of a philosophy 
consistent with the current concepts and objectives of the educational 
progra« and with current developments In technology 

o Aid teachers of Industrial education to upgrade themselves profession- 
ally in their technical specialization and In the general areas pf 
research and creativity 

o Assist professional Industrial educators who desire further study to 
enhance their opportunities for advancement 

m the basis of a strotig master's prograo (and underglrdlng undergraduate 
program) In Industrial education, in May 1981, the State Council of Higher 
Education tor Virginia granted final approval to the university to offer a 
Certificate of Advanced Graduate Study (CAGS) In vocational/ technical educa- 
tion. This post-waster's degree Is the highest degree offered at the univer- 
sity. ^^o other school or department has been granted approval to offer such a 
degrtH.. The prograa was Initiated In Septoiber 19«1, with the enrollment of 
twelve students. Two persons completed the program in May 1983— one a local 
director of vocational education, and the other an industrial arts teacher who 
held two master's degrees prior to beginning study to'#ard the CAGS. This 
di%ret: Is offered to persons In vocational education. Including agriculture 
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education, business educatloiif health occupations education, hose economics 
education, industrial arts education, technical education, ami trade and 
industrial education. 

The Certificate of Advanced Graduate Study is designed to provide advanced 
graduate-level specializaCioa, with enphasis on the development or strength- 
ening of leadership skills, by conpleting a prescribed program of study. A 
minlnum of thirty senest'er hours beyond the Blaster's degree is required to 
coaplete the prograa. Persons entering the program nmst hold a master's 
degree. However, the bachelor's degree or the master's degree must have been 
In some area of vocational education. 

The CAGS is designed specifically for persons who hold or are preparing 
for positions as state and local directors, supervisors, assistant supervis- 
ors, and department heads of vocational, technical, and adult education; for 
principals and administrators in public and private schools, or other Institu- 
tions where vocational preparation is a primary objective; for persons engaged 
In labor development; and for other vocational and technical education practi- 
tioners Interested in organizing and administering vocational and technical 
programs. The central core of the program is structured around state require- 
ments tot administrative positions in vocational education, In accordance with 
the Virginia Plan for Vocational Education, 

In addition to completing a minimum of thirty semester tours ot course 
work in the CAGS program, a student must meet other requireraentf , which 
inalude the following: 

1, Taking a qualifying examination that is diagnostic in nature 

2. Being admitted to candidacy after successfully ("tt" average or above) 
cnojpleting twelve semester hours in the CAGS program 
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3. Spending om Hmeat^t^ or a sumiaer* In an Internnhip or externship 
experience 

4. Performing saclsfactorlly on a final cooprehensive exaainatlon in two 
parts — written and oral 

Recruitaent In the Uraduate Program 
The graduate prograa In Industrial education has been largely successful 
because of the persons who coapleted the prograa and recoaaended It to others* 
It waa the firsthand for aany years the only) "pure" oaster's prograa In the 
field. Other Institutions offered the degree as a concentration In a general 
professional field of education. When faculty aeabers attend statewide teach- 
ers' conferences or vocational teachers' conferences, promotional materials 
are distributed to those in attendance; this brings attention to the program 
and often resuAts In a fo^low^up by interested persons. In addition, personal 
contact Is made with practicing teachers during visits to schools where stu- 
dent teachers have been placed. Recruitment for the CAGS program is conducted 
■nalnly through the mailing of brochures. Informal discussions have been held 
bt'tween members of the graduate faculty In the department and representatives 
.)f another Institution that offers the doctorate in voJpational/technical edu- 
cation. It Is conceivable that an articulation agreement can be arranged to 
accept . redUs from the CAGS program toward the higher degree being granted by 
the other Institution. This should have a positive Impact on the enrollment 
in this program. 

Retention in the Graduate Prograa 
The master's prograa in industrial education wa« initiated in I96tt. ' Since 
that time, 249 persona have coapleted work for and received their degrees. 
There are currently U students enrolled on a part-tine basis, TwBl^^e 
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• tudents are enrolled In the CACS prograoi, which began In IHHl; however, only 
5 stvMlents are taking couraea thla aemeater (Fall i'^bi), 

Placeaeot of Raciplents of Graduate Degrees 
Several students who have received writer's degrees have continued their 
studies and earned doctorates at other institutions. Many students have 
hecoae vocational directors, principals, or assistant principals of 
vocational- technical centers, and supervisors of vocational education services 
In the Virginia State Department of Education. 



CHAPTER 6 
PROCaAM TSANSPORTABIHTY 

Due to th« variety of offerings, and the fact that the vocational progr«s 
at Virginia State University have been In existence for a great length of 
tUe, It la difficult to provide precise inforaatlon on the cost jyf conducting 
th«a. There are aany variables that would have to be taken Into consldera- 
tiort. However, the following data provide Inforaatlon on the costs for the 
combined (i.e.. agriculture education, business education, home economics edu- 
cation. Industrial arts .education, and trade and Industrial education) under- 
graduate vocational teacher education prograas at the university over the past 
five years. These figures do not include coats for nonteacher preparation 
programs. As indicated In table I, the totals include costs for salaries, 
travel, and equipment. 

TABLE I 

COSTS FX)K UNUERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 



197g>79 1979-80 1V8U-B1 1981-82 1982-83 

SALARIES $374,924.29 $481,310.61 §516.300.18 $316,854.29 $313,111.92 

TRAVEL 12.200.00 12,400.00 14.300.00 18,300.00 17.550.00 

KgUlFMKNT 106.665.00 48.250.00 145.709.04 106.120.00 ZZ 

TOTALS $489,789.29 $558,160.61 $676,309.22 $441,274.29 §330.66l.9;e 



Thf roHtt* for travel Include local, conference, and out-of-state expenses. 
Equipment costs are for replacement and additional equipment.^ 
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The uttique aspects of the jrograas would include soaie of t\%e methods of 
recruitment, retention, and placeaent.. The four-year cosmetology program anU 
the BIS degree are unique and transportable. 

Conclusions 

The vocational programs at Virginia State University have been in exis- 
terice for nearly as many years as the university, Tht: programs have undergone 
many changes, as has the university. This la as it should be, for if the pro- 
grams had not changed wltu the developments that have come about in an ever- 
changli^ technological society, they would be useless or nonexistent. 

The following conclusions are based on the data in the study: 

o Virginia State University reaches out to other parts of the nation and 
the world through the students that it serves and through the service of 
those students to others. 

o All vocational departments have several degree options from which a stu- 
dent' may choose, 

o The flexibility built Into some of the programs enhances the empioyabll- 
ity of students upon graduation, 

o Small classes and effective counseling are positive factors In the 
retention of students. 

o The vocational programs enable the University to meet the functions of 
instruction, extension service, and research. 

o Students who have potential but who are educationally deficient in their 
prior preparation are given an opportunity to succeed. 

/' 

o There is a trend for ^students to major in aifeas other than teacher edu- 
cation because of the higher salaries paid by business, government, ana 
industry. 

o The curricula that are technology-related have higher enrollments than 
many of the tr*litlonal curricula. 



Students who participated In the University Cooperative Education Hru- 
Mram are frequently employed by the business, industry, or governmental 
;*gency wiiere they received on-the-job experiences. 
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o There U evidtince Xh&t students In vocational programs are receiving 
instruction of a high quality. The finaa and agencies that employ them 
and the positions to which they rise bear this out, 

o Thf r.raduatH progrdR in Industrial education Is a positive force in the 
d« vflopM»ent ot leadership skills in the vocational teachers who enroll 
in the program. 
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